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CHAPTER IL—PERADVENTURE. 


his distiifttion might naturally bestow upon so 
unimportant a personage. He was a plethoric 
man, of pompous aspect, and he plumed himself 
it broadens suddenly near the middle, by a on being a connoisseur in female beauty. ‘Not 
sweeping curve outward, just opposite the White a bad-looking little girl, though, Tom,’ he re- 
Horse, where the weekly cattle- market is held, and | sponded condescendingly, closing one eye and 
Where the timbered gable-ends cluster thickest scanning her as one might scan a two-year-old 
round the ancient stone cross, now reduced as filly. ‘She holds herself well. I like to see a 
usual to a mere stump or relic. In addition to its woman who can sit up straight in her place when 
High Street, Chiddingwick also possesses a mayor, she’s driving.’ 

a corporation, a town pump, an Early English Mr Plantagenet’s opinion on all questions of 
church, a Baptist chapel, and abundant oppor- deportment was much respected at Chiddingwick ; 


CHIDDINGWICK High Street is one of the quaintest 
and most picturesque bits of old-town architecture 
to be found in England. Narrow at either end, 


tunities for alcoholic refreshment. The White 
Horse itself may boast, indeed, of being one of the | 
most famous old coaching inns still remaining in | 
our midst, in spite of railways, And by its big 
courtyard door, one bright morning in early | 
apring, Mr Edmund Plantagenet, ever bland and 


unrolled itself in changeful panorama before 
him. 

‘Who’s that driving the rector’s pony, Tom?’ 
Mr Plantayenet asked of the hostler in a lordly 
voice, as a pretty girl went past in an unpre- 
tentious trap. ‘She’s a stranger in Chiddingwick.’ 


least, every person in the parish, from Lady 
Agatha herself to the workhouse children. 
Tom removed the straw he was sucking from 


gentry: ‘Oh, she! she ain’t nobody, sir. 
lot’s the new governess.’ 
Mr Plantagenet regarded the lady in the carriage 


; 


with the passing interest which a gentleman of 


self-satisfied, stood sunning his portly person, and — 
surveying the world of the little town as it | 


For Mr Plantagenet, as one of the oldest inhabit- | 
ants, prided himself upon knowing, by sight at | fact, the proud legend, ‘ Wells’s Select Library :’ 


his mouth for a moment, as he answered, with the | 
contempt of the horsy man for the inferior | before compulsory education, when small boys 
That lurked unseen, on the lookout for stray ha’pence, 


so Tom made no reply save to chew a little further 
the meditative straw; while Mr Plantagenet, 
having by this time ‘sufficiently surveyed the 
| street “for all practical purposes, retired into the 
bar-parlour of the friendly White Horse for his 
| regulation morning brandy-and-soda. 

But the new governess, all unconscious of the 
comments she excited, drove placidly on to the 
principal bookseller and stationer’s. 
| There were not many booksellers’ shops in 
| Chiddingwick ; people in Surrey import their 
| literature, if any, direct from London. But the 
| one at whose door the pretty governess stopped 
| was the best in the town, and would at least do 
well enough for the job she wanted. It bore, in 


then by an obvious afterthought, in smaller 
| letters, ‘In connection with Mudie’s.’ An obse- 
quious small boy rushed up, as she descended, 
to hold the rector’s horse, almost as in the days 


at every street corner. Mary accepted his prof- 
fered aid with a sunny smile, and went into the 
| Shop carrying a paper parcel. 
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There was nobody in the place, however, to | 
take her order ; and Mary, who was a timid girl, 
not too sure of her position, stood for a moment 
irresolute, uncertain how to call the attention of 
the inmates. Just as she was on the point of 
giving it up as useless, and retiring discomfited, 
the door that led into the room behind the shop 
opened suddenly, and a young man entered. He 
seemed about nineteen, and he was tall and hand- 
some, with deep blue eyes, and long straggling 
locks of delicate yellow hair, that fell pictur- 
esquely though not affectedly about his ears and 
shoulders. He somehow reminded Mary of a 

ainted window. She didn’t know why, but 
instinctively, as he entered, she felt as if there 
were something medieval and romantic about the 
good-looking shopman. His face was almost sta- 
tuesquely beautiful—a fair frank open face, like 
a bonny | sailor’s, and the loose curls above 
were thrown lightly off the tall white forehead 
in a singularly graceful yet unstudied fashion. 
He was really quite Florentine. The head alto- 
gether was the head of a gentleman, and some- 
thing more than that: it had the bold and clear- 
cut, fearless look about it that one seldom finds 
among our English population, except as the 
badge of rank and race in the very highest classes. 
Mary felt half ashamed of herself, indeed, for 
noting all these things immediately and instinc- 
tively about a mere ordinary shopman ; for after 
all, a shopman he was, and nothing more: though 
his head and face were the head and face of a 
gentleman of distinction, his dress was simply 
the every-day dress of his class and occupation. 
He was a son of the people. And as Mary was 
herself a daughter of the clergy, the eldest girl 
of a country rector, compelled by the many 
mouths and the narrow endowment at home to 
take a place as governess with a more favoured 
family at Chiddingwick rectory, she knew she 
could have no possible right of any sort to take 
any personal interest in a bookseller’s lad, how- 
ever handsome and yellow-haired and distin- 
guished-looking. 

‘I beg your pardon for not having come sooner,’ 
the tall young man began in a very cultivated 
tone, which took Mary aback even more than did 
his singular and noteworthy appearance ; ‘ but 
the fact is, you opened the door so very softly the 
bell didn’t ring; and I didn’t notice there was 
anybody in the shop, as I was busy cutting, till 
I happened to look up accidentally from my ream, 
and then I saw you. I hope I haven't kept you 
unnecessarily waiting ?’ 

He spoke like a gentleman ; and Mary observed 
almost without observing it that he didn’t call 


her ‘ Miss,’ though she was hardly even aware of 
the unusual omission, his manner and address | 
were so perfectly those of a courteous and well- 
bred equal. If she had fancied the customary | 
title was left out on purpose as a special tribute 
of disrespect to her position as governess, her | 
sensitive little soul would have been deeply hurt 
by the slight even from an utter stranger; but | 
she felt instinctively the handsome young man | 
had no such intention, He didn’t mean to be 
anything but perfectly polite, so she hardly even | 
noticed the curious omission. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ she answered, in her timid little 
voice, unfolding her parcel as she spoke with a | 
kind of shrinking fear that she must be hurting | 


his feelings by treating him as a tradesman, 
‘I’ve only just come in; and I, well, I wanted to 
know whether you could bind this again for me? 
Or is it quite too old to be worth the trouble of 
binding ?? 

The young man took it from her hands, and 
looked at her as he took it. The book was a 
British Flora, in two stout octavo volumes, and it 
had evidently seen wear and tear, for it was 
tattered and dog-eared. But he received it me- 
chanically, without glancing at it for a moment, 
His eyes, in fact, were fixed hard on Mary’s, A 
woman knows at once what a man is thinking— 
especially, of course, when it’s herself he’s think- 
ing about; and Mary knew that minute the 
young man with the fine brow and the loose 
yellow hair was thinking in his own head—how 
exceedingly pretty she was. That makes a girl 
blush under any circumstances, and all the more 
so when the man who thinks it is her social 
inferior. Now, when Mary blushed, she coloured 
up to her delicate shell-like ears, which made her 
look prettier and daintier and more charming 
than ever; and the young man, withdrawing his 
eyes guiltily and suddenly—for he, too, knew 
what that blush must mean—was still further 
confirmed in his first opinion that she was very 
pretty. 

The young lady, however, was ashamed he 
should even look at her. He was accustomed to 
that, and yet somehow in this case it particularly 
hurt him. He didn’t know why, but he wanted 
her to like him. He took up the book, to cover 
his confusion, and examined it carefully. ‘At 
the time of the French Revolution,’ he observed, 
as if to himself, in a curious far-away tone, like 
one who volunteers for no particular reason a 
piece of general information, ‘many of the refu- 
gees who came to this country were compelled to 
take up mechanical work of the commonest de- 
scription. A Rochefoucauld mended shoes—and 
Talleyrand was a bookbinder.’ 

He said it exactly as if it was a casual remark 
about the volume he was holding, or the com- 
parative merits of cloth and leather, with his 
eyes intently fixed on the backs of the covers, 
and his mind to all appearance profoundly 
absorbed in the alternative contemplation of 
morocco or russia. Mary thought him the oddest 
young man she had ever met in her life; she 
fancied he must be mad, and wondered by what 
chance of fate or fortune he could ever have 
wandered into a bookseller’s shop at Chidding- 
wick, 

The young man volunteered no more stray 
remarks about the French Revolution, however, 
but continued to inspect the backs of the books 
with more business-like consideration. Then he 
turned to her quietly: ‘We could do this for 
you very cheap in half-calf,’ he said, holding it 
up. ‘It’s not at all past mending. I see it’s a 
favourite volume; and a book of reference of 
the sort you’re constantly using in the open air 
ought to have sound stout edges. The original 
binding, which was cloth, is quite unsuitable, of 
course, for such a purpose. If you’ll leave it to 
me, I’ll do my best to make a workman-like job 
of it.’ 

There was something in the earnest way the 
young man spoke that made Mary feel he took 
a pride in his work, simple and ordinary as it 
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was; and his instant recognition of the needs 
and object of the particular volume in question, 
which in point of fact had been her companion 
in many country rambles over hill or moor, 
seemed to her singularly different from the per- 
functory habit of most common English work- 
men. To them, a book is just a book to be 
covered. She conceived in her own mind, there- 
fore, a vague respect at once for the young man’s 
character. But he himself was just then looking 
down at the volume once more, engaged in exam- 
ining the inside of the binding. As he turned 
to the fly-leaf, he gave a sudden little start of 
intense surprise. ‘Tudor!’ he murmured; ‘ Mary 
Tudor! How very curious! Did this book then 
once belong to some one named Mary Tudor ?’ 

‘It belongs to me, and that’s my name,’ Mary 
answered, a little astonished, for he was gazing 
fixedly at her autograph on the blank page of 
the first volume. Never before in her experience 
had any shop people anywhere showed the slight- 
est symptom of surprise at recognition of her 
royal surname, 

The young man made a sudden gesture of 
curious incredulity, ‘I beg your pardon,’ he 
said, jotting down something in pencil in the 
inside of the book; ‘do I understand you to 
mean your own real name is Mary Tudor ?’ 

‘Why, yes, certainly, Mary answered, much 
amused at his earnestness. ‘That’s my own real 
name, Mary Empsom Tudor.’ 

He looked at it again. ‘What a singular coin- 
cidence !’ he murmured to himself half inaud- 
ibly. 
‘It’s not an uncommon name in Wales,’ Mary 
answered, just to cover the awkwarduess, for she 
was surprised the young man should feel any 
interest at all in so abstract a subject. 

‘Oh, that’s not it,’ the yellow-haired lad replied 
in a hasty little way. ‘The coincidence is—that 
my name happens to be Richard Plantagenet.’ 

As he spoke, he drew himself up, and met her 
gaze once more with conscious pride in his clear 
blue eye. For a moment their glances answered 
each other; then both dropped their lids to- 

ether. But Richard Plantagenet’s cheek had 
ushed crimson meanwhile, as a very fair man’s 
often will, almost like a girl’s, and a strange 
fluttering had seized upon his heart well-nigh 
before he knew it. This was not remarkable. 
Mary Tudor was an extremely pretty girl; and 
her name seemed fateful; but who was she? 
Who could she be? Why had she happened to 
come there? Richard Plantagenet determined in | 
his own heart that moment he would surely | 
search this out, and never rest until he had | 
discovered the secret of their encounter. 

‘You shall have it on Wednesday,’ he said, 
coming back to the book with a sudden drop | 
from cloudland. ‘Where may I send it?’ This 
last in the common tone of business. 

‘To the rectory,’ Mary answered, ‘addressed to 
Miss Tudor” And then Richard knew at once | 
she must be the new governess, His eye wan- 
dered to the door. He hadn’t noticed till that 
minute the rectory pony; but once he saw it, | 
he understood all; for Chiddingwick was one of | 
those very small places where every one knows | 
every one else’s business. And Fraulein had | 
gone back just three weeks ago to Hanover. 


There was a momeut’s pause: then Mary said, | superseded by coal. 


‘Good-morning,’ sidling off a little awkwardly ; 
for she thought Richard Plantagenet’s manner a 
trifle embarrassing for a man in his position ; and 
she didn’t even feel quite sure he wasn’t going 
to claim relationship with her on the strength 
of his surname. Now a shopman may be hand- 
some and gentlemanly, and a descendant of kings, 
but he mustn’t aspire to acquaintance on such 
grounds as these with the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

‘Good-morning,’ Richard replied with a court] 
bow, like a gentleman of the old school, whic 
indeed he was. ‘Your books shall be covered as 
well as we can do them.’ 

Mary returned to the pony, and Richard to 
his ream, which he was cutting into sermon- 
paper. But Mary Tudor’s pretty face seemed to 
haunt him at his work ; and he thought to him- 
self more than once, between the po of the 
knife, that if ever he married at all, that was 
just the sort of girl a descendant of the Planta- 
genets would like to marry. Yet the last time 
one of his house had espoused a Tudor, he said 
to himself very gravely, the relative réles of man 
and woman were reversed; for the Tudor was 
Henry of Richmond, ‘called Henry VII., of our 
branch ;’ and the Plantagenet was Eliza- 

eth of York, his consort. And that was how 
‘the Estates’ went out of the family. 

But ‘the Estates’ were England, Wales, and 

Treland, 
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In the reign of the first Tudor there existed a 
respectable Company of Mariners in the College 
at Deptford, having authority by charter to 
prosecute persons who destroyed sea-marks, &c. 
Henry VIII, on May 20, 1514, formed them 
into a perpetual corporation by the style of the 
‘Master Wardens and Assistants of the Guild or 
Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity, and of St Clement, in the parish of 
Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent, 

The powers and functions of this Society have 
been much curtailed by succeeding enactments, 
and within more recent times again in 1854, the 
year that gave birth to that master-piece of 
nautical legislation, the Merchant Shipping Act. 
But still the Trinity Brethren are an influential 
body, seeing that amongst other responsibilities 
they are mainly accountable for the lighting of 
the storm-swept English coasts. 4 

Between the phari of the Romans — established 
either prior to or in the opening years of the 
Christian era, on Dover cliffs, Flamborough Head, 
and various other sites around our shores—and 
the establishment of the North Foreland Light- 
house, the Dungeness fire-tower, there is prac- 
tically no connecting link. This last-named 
beacon was instituted for indicating the where- 
abouts of the dreaded Goodwin Sands. On the 
summit of the lighthouse there was built an 
open fireplace or grate, in which were burnt 
billets of oak-wood, which subsequently were 
Modern science smiles 
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disdainfully at such a clumsy illuminant; but 
Smeaton informs us that the coal-fire of the 
Spurn Point Lighthouse, at the mouth of the 
Humber, had been seen thirty miles off. Coal- 
fires issued their warning flares from the Isle 
of May lighthouse, at the entrance to the 
Firth of Forth, as late as 1810; while oil was 
first used in the St Bee’s Head Lighthouse in 
1823. A beacon-tower that guards the rockbound 
entrance to a certain Swedish fiord is said to still 
issue a coal-fed light. Such lights as these must 
fail conspicuously during tempestuous weather, 
and especially when the wind blows from sea to 
shore. A sailor has then to encounter the terrible 
risks of a lee shore without any perceptible 
warning from the friendly beacon-light. 

As Alfred the Great, according to popular 
tradition, invented a lantern-like arrangement 
for the protection of his light-giving time-meas- 
urers, another benefactor invented a case or 
lantern in which to enclose the wood or coal 
fires of our early light-towers, and so to protect 
them from storm and tempest. About the year 
1732 the iron grate or chauffer of the Forelands 
Lighthouse was covered with a ‘sort of lantern, 
on account of the great difficulty of keeping up 
a proper flame in windy or rainy weather.’ The 
lantern’ had large sash-windows, and the attend- 
ants kept the coal-fire alight by means of huge 
bellows. In 1790 improvements were instituted 
which made this lighthouse partake somewhat 
of its present form and character. The only 
exceptions to the use of fires were the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which used to exhibit a chandelier 
of twenty-four wax candles, five of which weighed 
two pounds, and the Liverpool lighthouses, which 
had oil lamps, with rude reflectors. 

The introduction of the Argand lamp about 
1790 marked an era of great and rapid improve- 
ment in the lighting of beacon-towers. Even at 
the present day the substance most largely used 
is oil of one description or other, either colza 
or petroleum. If the latter oil is used, care is 
taken to ensure that it is of the best possible 
quality, and that its flashing point is considerably 
above the temperature at which most of the petro- 
leum oils give off their dangerous vapours. A 
sample from every delivery by the contracting 
oil-merchant is taken and subjected to the most 
thorough tests; and any consignment that fails 
to reach the standard is rejected. The usual plan 
adopted in providing rock lighthouses with their 
liquid fuel is to give them a fifteen months’ 
supply in advance each year, and thus ensure 
the impossibility of the supply running short. 

The following two extracts, taken from advert- 
isements published by the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights, will show how the oil supplies are ob- 
tained : 

‘ RaPE-SEED O11. For LiGHTHOUSES.—The Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights hereby give notice that 
they are desirous of receiving tenders for the 
supply of about 15,000 gallons of Pure Refined 
Rape-seed Oil, of the finest quality, to be delivered 
into their stores at Kingstown, co. Dublin, in such 
— and at such times as may be required 

uring the year ending 3lst December 1892. A 
sample of Five Gallons of the Oil proposed to be 
supplied should be submitted by the firms intend- 
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ing to tender; the vessel containing the sample 
having the trade or the private mark thereon, but 
not the name of the firm.’ 

*MinERAL O11 For LicgHTHOoUSES.—The Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights hereby give notice 
that they are prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply of 38,000 gallons of the finest quality of 
paraffin oil, to be delivered in the quantities 
named and at the ports specified.’ 

The same precautions are adopted with regard 
to ensuring that the bulk supplied shall be accord- 
ing to sample as obtain in the provision of the 
colza or rape-seed oil. The latter oil is about 
twice as costly as the paraffin, but it has an 
advantage over petroleum that renders it of great 
use in rock lighthouses. A lighthouse that would 
consume two gallons of colza in a given time 
would require twice as much paraffin, and so in 
lighthouses where storage-room is limited colza 
has an advantage, 

The methods employed to utilise the light given 
out by the burning oil are two—the catoptric and 
the dioptric systems. The first named of these 
necessitates the use of a number of small lamps, 
each with a polished reflector behind it ; while 
the latter employs one central lamp and an 
adaptation of lenses. Where gas is used in a 
lighthouse it has of course to be manufactured 
with the utmost carefulness ; and the use of this 
illuminant at a shore station necessitates a very 
material increase of the lighthouse staff. 

In the year 1865 Mr J. R. Wigham of Dublin 
inate | his patent gas burner at the Howth- 
Bailey Lighthouse, near Dublin, The burner 
consists of five concentric rings of gas jets, the 
innermost ring having 28, the next 48, then 68, 
88, and the outermost 108, burners. The 
diameter of each ring was 4, 6}, 84, 94, and 11 
inches. It is stated that the light from twenty- 
eight gas jets is equal to four wicks where oil is 
consumed. By manipulating the strength of the 
flame—that is, bringing more burners into play— 
the resulting light can be adjusted to suit the con- 
dition of the atmosphere. Fog, the most potent 
of atmospheric light-quenchers, is less able to ex- 
tinguish the rays of gas-light than those emanat- 
ing from any other source. It is sometimes urged 
in objection to gas as a lighthouse illuminant that 
it is impossible to direct all the light, that the well- 
known gas glare cannot be obviated even with the 
most perfect dioptric apparatus and its appurten- 
ances, But this is hardly an important objection, 
after all. The zone of vague illumination, the 
result of the action of the ex-focal rays, serves to 
reveal in dense weather the whereabouts of the 
friendly lighthouse, although the optical opacity 
of the atmosphere may be such as to quench all 
the directed rays. The cost of lighthouse gas is 
said to average about ten shillings per thousand 
cubic feet. This is, of course, far above the cost 
of a similar quantity of coal-gas manufactured for 
domestic purposes. This is accounted for by the 
small quantity made at each station, and also by 
the best possible varieties of cannel coal being 
employed in the process) The relative intensi- 
ties of this special coal-gas compared with the gas 
designed for domestic consumptien is as thirty- 
five is to sixteen. 

Professor Tyndall thus pronounces upon the 
merits of gas as a lighthouse illuminant : ‘It may 
be beaten in point of cheapness by mineral oil ; 
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but in point of handiness, distinctiveness, and 

wer of variability to meet the changes of the 
weather, it will maintain its superiority over all 
oils.’ 

With regard to the electric light much was 
expected. Its intensity was such that many 
asserted it would shine steadily and distinctly 
through all conditions of atmosphere. But such 
expectations have met with disappointment. 
Vivid it is, and searching it may be; but its 
utter inability to penetrate through a fog of any 
density, the stranding of the Hider well within 
the zone of St Catherine’s electric light most 
wofully demonstrates. Here was a light which, 
under clear conditions of weather, shines with 
almost solar brilliancy, quite powerless to pene- 
trate the layers of partially condensed aqueous 
vapour that lay between the lighthouse and the 
German liner. The electric light with its match- 
less intensity is doomed so far as its reputation 
as a lighthouse illuminant is concerned. 

The Shipmasters’ Society, whose members have 
to do with the practical side of lighthouse 
economics, thus wrote to Trinity House in March 
1891: ‘Many members of this Society on active 
service frequently passing from the Thames to 
sea, and vice versd, have often represented the 
— sometimes invisibility, ot the electric 
ights during certain conditions of hazy atmo- 
sphere, at times when the oil-lights of light- 
ships, &c., and the gas-lights of seaside towns have 
been comparatively bright and distinct. Again, 
complaints have been made of the intense and 
blinding effects produced on navigators by electric 
light such as the South Foreland on vessels in 
its immediate vicinity.’ This is the opinion of 
those mainly concerned in the efficacy of our 
warning lights, whose very lives depend upon the 
vividness of the friendly rays emerging from the 
lantern-towers that line our coasts, This verdict 
is endorsed by nautical opinion in the United 
States, where those interested in the question of 
es lighting have requested that the electric 
ights be withdrawn. 

The French lighthouse authorities are much 
dissatisfied also with the performance of the 
electric light as an electric illuminant. The 
electric arc has served to illumine many of their 
houses for many years; but the complaints of 
practical ‘navigators have caused the French 
engineers of the Lighthouse Department to look 
out for a suitable substitute. 

One service the electric light performs for the 
mariner in a truly noble manner is that of sky- 
flash-signals, A beam of light thrown into the 
upper sky is extremely useful to navigators in 
determining a ship’s position before the true light 
itself is visible over the convexity of the earth. 
The value of such a light will be understood by 
all. a a ship making for shore sights 
an overhead light, she is enabled to locate her 
position thereby. If bad weather were now to 
come on, she would be able to steer in confidence 
in the direction of the true light, and would come 
Within its range, although, had she not been 
guided by seeing the overhead light ere the bad 
Weather came on, she would have.had to grope 
her way until well within the zone of the true 
light. In many conditions of weather, though, 
the vertical beam would not be of the slightest 


Use, as may readily be imagined. St Catherine’s 


flash-light has been seen at a distance of forty- 
nine miles, while sky-flashes of the Hollman 
Light on the coast of Denmark have been dis- 
cerned at a distance of fifty-one miles. Creech 
Point Light, Ushant, has been seen forty-one 
miles away; and the sky-flash from Calais has 
been seen thirty-six miles away. 

Light is, however, not only thrown from some 
lighthouses upon the sky, but at many there 
are subsidiary beams which are used to throw 
light upon some danger-spot in the immediate 
— of the lighthouse. Coloured lights are 
generally employed for this’purpose. But their 
use is attended with so much loss of power, that 
it is but rarely that they are employed as first- 
class principal lights. Red is more frequently 
used than green, and the latter colour is not 
used as a main feature in any lighthouse. If 
a red beam of light is to produce the same effect 
at the same distance as a beam of white light, 
then the quantitative ratio of the lights that 
produce the beams must be as twenty-one is to 
nine, the extra amount of light being required 
for the red beam, to compensate for the light 
absorbed in passing through the red glass, The | 
importance of the work achieved by these sub- 
sidiary beams is exemplified by the Coquet Island 
Lighthouse, off the coast of Northumberland. 
The surrounding sea is divided into eight irregular 
areas, each area being marked in a distinct 
manner : the main or seaward portion is of course 
the largest, having an illuminated are of one 
hundred and eighty degrees. The other areas 
are of course much smaller in extent. Vertical 
strips of variously-coloured glass, through which 
the light is made to pass, illumine the different 
areas in a most marked manner, the diversity 
of characteristics being aided by a tower-light 
in the same tower twenty-eight feet below the 
main light, 

We ees already, in alluding to the intro- 
duction of gas into lighthouses, mentioned the 
work of Mr Wigham. Whatever debt he had 
laid the British nation under by his researches 
into the question of lighthouse illuminants will 
be materially increased by his latest contribution 
to the practically scientific side of the question. 
He has recently introduced to the world his 
‘Giant Lighthouse Lens,’ which promises to 
advance the science of lighthouse illumination 
far beyond its present limits. In the year 1885 
a step in the direction of large lenses was taken 
by the Commissioners of Irish Lights when they 
established at Mew Island Lighthouse, Belfast 
Lough, lenses four feet high by three feet seven 
inches in width, but still with the 920 millimetre 
focal distance. Experiments were afterwards 
made at South Foreland with large lenses ; and 
Messrs Stevenson next obtained the sanction of 
the Board of Trade to the purchase of a larger 
lens than that of. Mew Island for experimental 
purposes. The focal distance of this lens was 
1330 millimetres. By Messrs Stevenson it was 
termed a hyper-radiant lens; and it was found, 
when used in conjunction with large burners, to 
have practically double the illuminating power 
of any lens previously made. Finality was now 
thought to reached, and it was asserted that 
by the use of such lenses an amount of light 
would be obtained equal to that given by the 
superposition of a pales, of smaller lenses. 
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But Mr Wigham went further, and urged upon 
the Irish Commissioners the advisability of still 
increasing the amount of light emitted from light- 
houses. Messrs Stevenson expressed the opinion 
that such lenses should be restricted to a single 
tier of glasses ; and the Board of Trade also urged 
the Irish Commissioners that it was inexpedient 
to adopt any higher optical power with these 
lenses than the triform. Mr Wigham’s recom- 
mendation, however, was acted upon. Not only 
was the feasibility of manufacturing a larger lens 
demonstrated, but the best method of adapting 
it was shown as well. This giant lens has a 
focal length of two metres. When this splendid 
triumph of lenticular art is set up in the quadri- 
lateral system, each of the four faces of the 
apparatus measures ten feet wide by twenty-two 
and a half feet in height. The axial intensity 
of the ‘giant’ lens is eight hundred thousand 
candles ; and when fully equipped, the emergent 


beam of light from the quadrilateral arrangement | 


is calculated at five million candles. In making 
this computation, allowance has not been made 
for the fact that the peculiar spherical form of 
the lens will return to the flame the whole of the 
light reflected at the first refracting surface, so as 
to increase the amount of light emitted directly 
from the flame towards an opposite panel, which 
light in the case of an ordinary plane lens is 
wholly lost. The apparatus in question can 
easily be accommodated in a lantern of ordinary 
dimensions, as it is only fourteen and a half feet 
in diameter, thus requiring a lantern some three 
feet greater from side to side. 

With such a lenticular arrangement as this and 
a powerful gas flame, the cry of the steamship 
companies for a light of great power on the Old 
Head of Kinsale will soon be granted. The fleets 
of vessels that then ‘make’ the south-west coast 
of Ireland, after crossing the Atlantic, will know 
that human skill and knowledge have provided 
them with a warning light as perfect and 
powerful as human ingenuity can devise. More- 
over, the ex-focal light will be diffused to a 
greater extent than it was before ; and although 
no lighthouse illuminant has yet been produced 
that can satisfactorily penetrate fog, yet this ex- 
focal light obtained as a useful quantity when 
gas is burnt, may be relied upon to illumine 
the fog to some extent, and so show the approxi- 
mate position of the friendly lighthouse. 

Concerning the electric light, it has been a 
subject of much controversy as to which nation 
first employed it as a lighthouse illuminant. On 
December 26, 1863, the South Lighthouse at Cape 
La Heve in France was lighted experimentally 
by electricity. But this was nearly two years 
after its permanent adoption in this country. 
So far back as 1857, experimental trials were 
made; and after burning at South Foreland 
during 1857, 1858, and 1859, it was agreed to 
replace the oil by electricity at the dangerous 
point of Dungeness, on the coast of Kent. Some 


'upon this point, it remains to be seen what 
‘impulse the failure of the electric light will 
give to the development of large lenticular sur- 
faces, and how far coal-gas will be used as the 
illuminant of the future. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—ELSIE AND HER MOTHER, 


‘CAN you spare me a few minutes, mother ? 

Mrs Arundel looked up from the desk where 
she was writing a letter, and saw her daughter 
standing before her. She started and changed 
colour, but quickly recovered, and replied coldly : 
‘TI did not hear you come in, Elsie. What do you 
want with me? 

Outside, the bells were ringing for Church: 
it was a quarter to eleven: Mrs Arundel was 
already dressed for Church. She was one of those 
who do not see any incongruity between Church 
and a heart full of animosities. She was bitter 
against her daughter, and hard towards her son, 
and she hated her son-in-law elect with all the 
—— of her passionate nature. But, my 

rothers, what an array of bare benches should 

we see in every place of worship were those only 
—- who came with hearts of charity and 
ove! 

‘Do you wish to keep me long, Elsie? If so, 
we will sit down. If not, I am ready for Church, 
and I do not like to arrive late. People in our 
position should show a good example.’ 

‘I do not think that I shall keep you ve 
long. But if a sit down, you will be so muc 
more comfortable.’ 

‘Comfort, Elsie, you have driven out of this 
house.’ 

‘I will bring it back with me, then. On 
Monday evening, mother, I am coming back.’ 

‘Oh! What do you mean, child? Has the 
blow really fallen? I heard that it was impend- 
ing. Is the young man—is he—a prisoner ? 

*No, mother. You are quite mistaken. You 
have been mistaken all along. Yet I shall come 
back on Monday.’ 

‘ Alone, then ?’ 

‘I shall leave it to you whether I gome back 
alone, or with the two men whom I most regard 
of all the world—my lover and my brother.’ 
‘You know my opinions, Elsie, There has 
, been no change in them. There can be none.’ 

‘Wednesday is my wedding day.’ 
‘I am not interested in that event, Elsie. 
After your wedding with such a man, against the 
| Opinions, the wishes, the commands of all whom 
| you are bound to respect, I can only say that you 
| are no longer my daughter.’ 
|. ‘Oh! How can you be so fixed in such a 
| belief? Mother, let me make one more appeal to 
your better feelings. Throw off these suspicions. 
elieve me, they are baseless. There is not the 


difficulties of detail, however, had to be overcome; | shadow of a foundation for this ridiculous struc- 
and it was not until February 1, 1862, that the | ture they have raised. Consider. It is now— 
electric light shone from the historical tower of how long ?—three weeks since they brought this 
Dungeness. | charge, and they have proved nothing —absolutely 

Since that date, the electric light has had a fair nothing. If you would only be brought to see 
trial, and under certain conditions of atmosphere 


its powerful rays are found to be completely — * Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
quenched. Now that all authorities are agreed | Harper & Brothers. 
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on what false assumptions the whole thing 
? 

‘On solid foundations—hard facts—I want no 
more.’ 

‘If I could prove to you that Athelstan was in 
America until a month ago.’ 

‘Unhappy girl! He is deceiving you. He 
has been living for eight years in profligacy near 
London. Elsie, do not waste my time. It should 
be enough for me that my son-in-law, Sir Samuel 
Dering, a man of the clearest head and widest 
experience, is convinced that it is impossible to 
draw any other conclusions,’ 

‘It is enough for me,’ Elsie rejoined, quickly, 
‘that my heart tells me that my brother and my 
lover cannot be such creatures.’ 

‘You have something more to say, I suppose.’ 
Mrs Arundel buttoned her gloves. The clock 
was now at five minutes before eleven. 

‘Yes. If it is no use at all trying to appeal 
to’—— . 

‘No use at all’ Mrs Arundel snapped. ‘I am 
not disposed for sentimental nonsense.’ 

‘I am sorry, because you will be sorry after- 
wards.—Well, then, I have come to tell you that 
I have made all the preparations, with George’s 
assistance, for Wednesday.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Yes. The wedding cake will be sent in on 
Tuesday. My own dress—white satin, of course, 
very beautiful—is finished and tried on. It will 
be sent in on Monday evening. The two brides- 
maids’ dresses will also come on Monday. George 
has arranged at the Church. He has ordered the 
carriages and the bouquets and has got the ring. 
The presents you have already in the house. We 
shall be married at three. There will be a little 
gathering of the cousins after the wedding, and 
you will give them a little simple dinner in the 
evening, which will, I daresay, end ith a little 
dance, George has also seen to the red cloth for 
the steps and all that. Oh! And on Tuesday 
evening you will give a big dinner party to 
everybody.’ 

‘Are you gone quite mad, Elsie ?’ 

‘Not mad at all, my dear mother. It is Sir 
Samuel who is mad, and has driven you and 
Hilda mad. Oh! everything will come off ex- 
actly as I tell you. Perhaps you don’t believe it.’ 

‘You are mad, Elsie. 
mad,’ 

‘No, my dear mother, I am not mad. Oh! 
it is so absurd, if it were not so serious. But we 
are determined, George and I, not-to make this 
absurdity the cause of lasting bitterness. There- 
fore, my dear mother, I do not want to be 
married from my brother’s lodgings, but from 
your house. You will come to my wedding, I 
prophesy, full of love—full of love’—her eyes 
filled with tears—‘for me and for George—and 
for Athelstan—full of love and of sorrow and of 
self-reproach. 
brother—you will come, I say, with a heart full 
of love and of pity for him.’ 

Mrs pth en dor at her stonily. 

‘Everybody will be there, and you will receive 
all your friends after the wedding. I have taken 
care of the invitations. Hilda will be there too, 
horribly ashamed of herself. It will be a lovely 
wedding ; and we shall go away with such good 


I am to be given away by my | 


| 


| 


present state of mind believe possible—Go now 
to Church, my dear mother, prepared for a happy 
and a joyful day.’ 

‘I sometimes believe, Elsie, said Mrs Arundel, 
more coldly still, ‘that you have been deprived 
of your senses. So far from this, I shall not be 
present at your wedding. I will not interfere 
with your holding et marriage here, if you 
like ; you may fill the house with your friends, 
if you please. I shall myself take shelter with 
my more dutiful daughter. I refuse to meet my 
unhappy son: I will not be a consenting party 
to the tie which will entail a lifelong misery '—— 

‘My dear mother—you will do everything 
exactly as I have prophesied.—Now, do not say 
any more, because it will only make our recon- 
ciliation a little more difficult. I ought to go to 
Church on the Sunday before my wedding, if 
any day in the week. If you mt only recover 
your trust in my lover’s honour, I could go to 
Church with you and kneel beside you. But 
without that trust——- Oh! go, my dear mother. 
You will find my prophecy come true, word for 
word—believe me or not.’ 

Mrs Arundel went to Church. During the 
service she felt strange prickings of foreboding 
and of compunction and of fear, anxiety, and 
hope, with a little sadness, caused by the com- 
munication and the assurances of her daughter. 
Even in such a case as this, the thinker of evil is 
sometimes depressed by the arrival of the prophet 
of good. When Mrs Arundel came away trom 
Church, she became aware that she had not 
heard one single word of the sermon. Not that 
she wanted very much to hear the sermon, any 
more than the First or Second Lesson—all three 
being parts of the whole which every person 
of respectability must hear once a week. Only, 
it was disquieting to come away after half an 
hour’s discourse with the feeling that she did not 
remember a single syllable of it. She took her 
early dinner with the other daughter, to whom 
she communicated Elsie’s remarkable conduct, 
and her prediction and her invitation, It was 
decided between them that her brain was affected 
—no doubt, only for a time—and that it was not 
expedient for them to interfere; that it was 
deplorable, but a part of what might have been 
expected ; and that time would show. Mean- 


You are certainly ; while, Sir Samuel reported that it had been 


resolved to get a warrant for the arrest of the 
man Edmund Gray, who hitherto had eluded all 
attempts to find him. 

‘He appears to be a real person,’ the knight 
concluded—‘an elderly man, whose character, so 
far as we can learn, is good. It is, however, signi- 


| ficant that nothing has been discovered concern- 


ing his profession or calling. That is mysterious. 
For my own part, I like to know how a man 
earns his daily bread. I have even consulted a 
erson connected with the Police. Nothing is 
<nown or suspected about him. But we shall see 
as soon as he is before the magistrate.’ 

‘And Wednesday is so close! Oh! my dear 
Sir Samuel, hurry them up. Even at the last 
moment—even at the risk of a terrible scandal 
—if Elsie could be saved !’ 

‘Well, said Sir Samuel, ‘it is curious—I don’t 
understand it—we had arranged for the appli- 
cation for a warrant for Friday morning. Would 


wishes from yourself as you would not in your , you believe it? That old donkey Checkley won't 
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go for it—wants it put off—says he thinks it will 
be of no use. What with this young man Austin 
at first, and this old man Checkley next, we seem 
in a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. 
But to-morrow I shall go myself to my brother. 
It is time this business was finished.’ 

‘Yes—yes,’ said Mrs Arundel. ‘And my dear 
Sir Samuel, before Wednesday—let it be before 
Wednesday, I implore you, for all our sakes !’ 

‘My dear Madam, it shall be to-morrow.’ 


At noon, Elsie returned to Half Moon Street, 
where George was waiting for her. 

‘I have made one more attempt,’ she said, with 
tears ; ‘but it was useless. Her head is as hard 
about you as ever it was about Athelstan. It is 
wonderful that she should have so little faith. 
I suppose it comes of going into the City and 
trying to make money. Edmund Gray would 


say so. I would have told her all, but for the | 
| her interest in the Master’s system was not simu- 


old man’s sake. He knows nothing: he suspects 
nothing ; and I want to make the case so com- 
plete that there shall be no doubt—none what- 
ever—possible in the minds of the most sus- 
picious. Even Checkley must be satisfied. I shall 
finish the work, I hope, this afternoon.—Oh ! 
George—is it possible? Is our wedding day next 
Wednesday—actually next Wednesday? And 
the hateful cloud shall be blown away, and—and 
—and’—— 

For the rest of this Chapter look into the 
Book of Holy Kisses, where you will very likely 
find it. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—PLENARY CONFESSION. 


Early on Sunday afternoon Elsie started upon 
her mission. She was anxious, because she was 
entering upon a most important business, and one 
requiring the greatest delicacy in the handling. 
It was enough—more than enough—that her 
witnesses should be able, one after the other, to 
identify Mr Dering with Mr Edmund Gray : but 
how much more would her hands be strengthened 
if she could produce a full and complete narrative 
of the whole affair, written by the hand which 
had done it all! To get that narrative was her 
business with the Master that afternoon. But she 
was hopeful, partly because she knew her power 
over the philosopher; and partly because, like 
every woman who respects herself, she had always 
been accustomed to get exactly what she wanted, 
either by asking, coaxing, flattering, or taking. 

The Master was waiting for her—one should 
never keep a Master waiting—and she was a little 
late: he was impatient: he had so much to talk 
about and to teach: one point suggested another 
in his mind: so much to say: he grudged the 


least delay: he walked about the room chafing 
because the hour appointed was already five 
minutes in the past: he would scold her: she 
must really learn to be punctual: they had only 
about five short hours before them for all he had | 
to say. Was this the zeal of a student? But | 
at that point she opened the door and ran in, | 
breathless, smiling, eager, holding out both her | 
hands, a dainty delicate maiden all his own— | 
his disciple—his daughter—the daughter of the | 
New Humanity—and he forgot his irritation, and 
took her hands in his and kissed her forehead. 
‘Child, he sighed, ‘you are late. But never | 


mind. You are here. Why, you have grown so 
precious to me that I cannot bear you to be a 
minute late. It is such a happiness—such a joy 
in the present—such a promise for the future— 
that I ons such a disciple! Now sit down— 
take off your bonnet. I have put a chair for you 
at the window—and a table for you to write. 
Here is your note-book.—Now—you have thought 
over what I taught you last ?—That is well. Let 
us resume at the point where we left off—the rise 
of the co-operative spirit, which is the rise of the 
New Humanity.’ 

He talked for two hours—two long eloquent 
hours : he walked about the room : or he stopped 
before his disciple emphasising with the forefinger 
of admonition—repeating—illustrating by anec- 
dote and memory—he had a prodigious memory. 
The Scholar listened intelligently. Sometimes 
she asked a question : sometimes she made notes, 
You must not think that she was a sham Scholar: 


lated. Above all things, she loved to hear this 
enthusiast talk—who would not love to hear of 
the New Jerusalem? Always he made her heart 
to glow with the Vision that he conjured up 
before her eyes of a world where there should be 
no more sorrow nor crying nor any more pain, 
nor any of the former things. He made her 
actually see—what others only read of—the Four- 
square City itself with its gates open night and 
day, its jasper walls, and its twelve foundations 
of precious stones.—‘ Why,’ he said, ‘the gates 
are open night and day because there is no 
Property to defend ; and the walls are of jasper 
because it is the most beautiful of minerals, and 
because it can be polished like a mirror, so that 
the country around is reflected on its surface, 
which shows that it all belongs to the City ; and 
the precious stones are the twelve cardinal virtues 
of Humanity, on which the Order of the Future 
shall rest—namely, Faith, Brotherly Love, Obe- 
dience, Patience, Loyalty, Constancy, Chastity, 
Courage, Hope, Simplicity, Tenderness, and In- 
dustry. It is an allegory—the whole book is an 
allegory—of Humanity.’ And she saw, beside 
the City, the river of life, with the tree of life 
for the healing of all nations. 

Then she clean forgot the purpose for which 
she had come: she was eantiel away : her heart 
beat—her cheek glowed. Oh! Lovely Vision! 
Oh! Great and glorious Prophet! He made a 
Heaven, and placed it on this earth. Now the 
mind of man can conceive of no other happiness 
but that which humanity can make out of the 
actual materials found upon this earthly ball. 
The Heaven, even of the most spiritual, is a 
glorified world: the Hell, even of the most gentle, 
is a world of fleshl in: no other Heaven 
attracts: no other Hell terrifies: there is no 
promise, or hope, or prospect, or inheritance that 
man desires or poet can feign or visionary can 
preach but an earthly Heaven: it must be a 

eaven containing sunshine and shower, kindly 
fruits in due season, love and joy and music and 
art, and men and women who love each other 
and labour for each other. Such a world—such a 
New Jerusalem—the Master drew every day ; he 
loved it, and lingered over it; he painted over and 
over again this splendid Vision. He was never 
tired of painting it, or his hearers of gazing upon 
it. But to-day, he spoke with greater fullness, 
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more clearly, more brilliantly, more joyously than 
ever. Was the Prophet really a man of seventy 
years and more? For his mind was young—the 
enthusiast, like the poet, never grows old. His 
voice might have been the voice of a boy—a 
marvellous boy—a Shelley—preaching the glories 
of the world when Property should be no more. 

He ceased. And the Vision which he had 
raised quickly faded away. They were back 
again in the dingy old Inn: they were among 
the solicitors and the money-lenders and the 
young fellows who have their Chambers in 
the place. The Inn is about as far from the 
New Jerusalem as any place under the sun: it 
is made over bodily and belongs—every stair— 
every chamber—to the interests of Property. 

He ceased his prophecy, and began to argue, 
to reason, to chop logic, which was not by any 
means so interesting. At last he stopped this, 
as well. ‘You have now, dear child,’ he said, 
‘heard quite as much as you can profitably absorb. 
I have noticed for the last two or three minutes 
your eyes wandering and your attention wearied. 
Let us stop—only remember what I have just 
said about the diseases of the Body Politic. They 
are akin to those that affect the human body. 
By comparing the two we may learn not only 
cause, but also effect. We have our rheumatisms, 
gouts, asthinas, neuralgias, colds and coughs, fevers 
and other ills, So has the Body Politic. Whence 
come our diseases? From the ignorance, the 
follies, the vices, the greed and gluttony of our 
forefathers. So those of the Body Politic. Take 
away Property and you destroy greed. With 
that, half the diseases vanish.’ 

Elsie heard and inclined her head. It did 
occur to her that perhaps Property in the Body 
Politic might be represented by food in the Body 
Human, but she forbore. The Master was one 
who did not invite argument. Nearly all the 
great Teachers of the world, if you think of it, 
have conveyed their wisdom in maxims and 
aphorisms. 

He took out his watch. ‘It is nearly four,’ he 
said. ‘Shall we go on to the Hall?’ 

‘Not yet. There is no need for us to be there 
before six. We have two good hours before us, 
Let us use them more pleasantly than in sitting 
alone in the Hall—you must own that it is stuffy. 
We will talk about other things—about ourselves 
—not about me, because 1 am quite an insig- 
nificant person, but about you, dear Master.’ 
She was now about to enter upon her plan of 
duplicity. She felt horribly ashamed, but it had 
to be done. She strengthened herself: she re- 
solved : she suppressed the voice of conscience. 

‘About me? asked the Master. ‘But what is 
there to talk about ?” 

‘Oh! there is ever so much.’ She took his 
right hand in her own and held it, knowing 
that this little caress pleased and moved him. 
‘Master—what a wonderful chance it was that 
brought me here! I can never sufficiently wonder 
at it. I have told George—George Austin—my 
lover, you know: and Athelstan—he is my 
brother.’ She looked at him sharply, but there 
was no sign of recognition of those two names. 


Edmund Gray had never heard of either. 
have told them about you and of your great 
work, and how you are teaching me and every- 
thing. 


where you have lived, and all about you, I can 
tell them nothing. Oh! I know it matters 
nothing about me and my own friends; but, 
my dear Master, we have to think of the future 
When the Cause has spread, and spread, and 
spread, till it covers the whole world, people 
will want to know all about the man who first 
preached its principles. Who will be able to tell 
them? No one. You are alone: you have no 
wife or children, Your name will remain for 
ever attached to the Cause itself. But you— 
you—the man—what will you be? Nothing. 
Nothing but a name, You ought to write an 
autobiography.’ 

‘I have sometimes thought I would do so’— 
his face became troubled ; ‘ but—but’—— 

‘But you are always occupied with workin 
for the world. You have no time, of course. 
quite understand that; and it worries you—does 
it not ?—to be called upon to turn your thoughts 
from the present back to the past.’ 

‘Yes—yes; it does—it does, Elsie, you exactly 
express the difficulty, 

‘And yet—you must own—you must confess— 
it is natural for the world to want to know all 
about you. Who was the great Edmund Gray ? 
Why, they will want to know every particular— 
every single particular: where you were born— 
where you were educated—who were your masters 
—what led you to the study of Humanity and its 
problems—where you lived : if you were married 
and to whom—what you read—who were your 
friends. Oh! there is no end to the curiosity 
of the world about their great men,’ 

‘Perhaps.’ He rose and looked out of the 
window. When men are greatly pleased they 
must always be moving. ‘I confess that I have 
never thought of these things at all. Yet, to 
be sure—you are right’ He murmured and 
purred. 

‘No, but I have thought of them, ever since I 
had the happiness of being received by you. 
Master, will you trust me? Shall I become your 
biographer? You cannot find one more loving. 
You have only to give me the materials. Now— 
let me ask you a few questions just for a begin- 
ning—just to show you the kind of thing I shall 
want to know.’ 

He laughed and sat down again. ‘Why, my 
life has not got in it one single solitary incident, 
or episode, or adventure. There are no mis- 
fortunes in it. There is not such a thing as a 
disease in it. I have always been perfectly well. 
There is not even a love episode or a flirtation in 
it. There are not even any religious difficulties 
in it. Without love, ill-health, misfortune; re- 
ligious doubts—where is the interest in the life, 
and what is there to tell ?” 

‘Well, a life that has no incident in it must be 
the life of a student. It is only a student who 
never falls in love.’ 

‘Or,’ said the Philosopher, ‘a money-getter.’ 

‘Happily, there are not many students, or we 
women should be disconsolate indeed. Do you 
know, Master, that you can only be excused such 
a dreadful omission in your history by that one 
plea? Sit down again, Master,’ for again he was 


‘I | walking about restlessly, partly disturbed by her 


questions, and partly flattered and pleased by her 
reasons, She opened her note-book and began 


But when they ask me who you are,|to ask questions about himself—very simple 
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nestions, such as would not introduce any 

isturbing = He answered readily, and 
she observed with interest that he gave correctly 
the facts of his own—Edward Dering’s—history. 

He was born, he said, in that class which 
upholds Property—the Better Class—meaning 
the Richer. His father was a wealthy solicitor, 
who lived in Bedford Row. He was born in the 
year 1815—Waterloo year. He was the eldest of 
a family of five—three daughters and two sons. 
He was educated at Westminster. On leaving 
school, his father offered him the advantage of a 
University course, but he refused, being anxious 
to begin as early as possible his life’s work—as 
he thonght—in the defence of Property. He was 
therefore articled to his father; and at the age 
of twenty-two he passed his examination and was 
admitted. 

‘And then you were young—you were not yet 
a student—you went into society. You saw girls 
and danced with them. Yet you never fell in 
love, and were never married. How strange! 
I thought everybody wanted love. A man’s real 
life only begins, I have always been taught, with 
love and marriage. Love means everything.’ 

‘To you, my child, no doubt it does, Such 
as you are born for love,’ he added gallantly. 
‘Venus herself smiles in your eyes and sits upon 
your lips. But as for me, I was always studious 
more or less, though I did not for long find out 
my true line. I worked hard—I went out very 
little. I was cold by nature, perhaps. I had no 
time to think about such things. Now, when it 
is too late, I regret the loss of the experience. 
Doubtless if I had that experience I should have 
gained greatly in the power of persuasion. I 
should have a much more potent influence over 
the women among my hearers. If I were a 
married man I should be much more in sym- 
pathy with them.’ 

‘No—n—no.’ Elsie hesitated a little. ‘Perhaps 
women—especially the younger kind—get on 
better with unmarried men. However, you were 
not married.’ 

‘ At first, then, I was a solicitor with my father. 
Then—presently’—— His face put on the 
troubled look again. 

‘You continued,’ Elsie interrupted quickly, ‘to 
work at your profession, though you took up other 
studies.’ 

‘ No—no—not quite that.’ 

*You began to take up Social problems, and 
gradually abandoned your profession.’ 

‘ No—no—not that either—quite.’ 

‘You found you could not reconcile your 
conscience any longer to defending Property.’ 

‘No—I forget exactly. It is strange that one 
should forget a thing so simple. 
old, I suppose.—Well—it matters not. I left the 
profession. That is the only important thing to 
remember. That I did so, these Chambers prove. 
I came out of it. Yes, that was it. Just at the 
moment, my head being full of other things, I 
cannot remember the exact time, or the manner 
of my leaving the profession. I forget the cir- 
cumstances, probably because I attached so little 
importance to it. The real point is that I came 
out of it and gave myself up to these studies,’ 

She noted this important point carefully and 
looked up for more. 


I am growing | 


Without an incident or an episode. I was born: 
I went to school : I became a solicitor : I gave up 
my profession : I studied social economy : I made 
my great discovery : I preached it. Then—did I 
say my life was without an episode and without 
love? No—no—I was wrong. My daughter— 
I have at last found love and a child—and a 
disciple. What more have I to ask ?’ 

‘My Master!’ No daughter could be more in 
sympathy with him than this girl. 

‘It is all most valuable and interesting,’ she 
said, ‘though the facts are so few. Books will be 
written, in the future, on these facts, which will 
be filled out with conjecture and inference. Even 
the things that you think of so little importance 
will be made the subject of comment and criticism. 
Well—but my Biography of you will be the first 
and best and most important. I shall first make a 
skeleton life out of the facts, and then fill in the 
flesh and blood and put on the clothes, and present 
you, dear Master, just as you are.’ 

‘Ask me what you will, but not too often. It 
worries me to remember the past. My dear, I am 
like a man who has made himself—who has risen 
from the gutter. He cannot deny the fact, but he 
doesn’t like to be talking about it; and he is 
insulted if any one charges him with the fact or 
alludes to it in any way in his presence; That 
is my case exactly. I have made myself. I have 
raised myself from the gutter—the gutter of 
Property. I actually worked in defence of Pro- 
4 till I was sixty years old and more. Now 

am rather ashamed of that fact. I do not deny 
it—you must put it into your Biography—but 
I do not like talking about it.’ 

‘You were once a solicitor, and you are now 
a Prophet. What a leap! What a wonderful 
leap! I quite understand. Yet sometimes, now 
and then, for the sake of the curious impertinent 
world, look back and tell me what you see.’ 

‘I suppose it is because I am so absorbed in 
| my work that it is difficult for me to remember 
things. Why, Elsie, day after day, from morning 
|to evening, I sit here at work. And in the 
, evening I remember nothing of the flight of time. 
' The hours strike, but I hear them not. Only the 
| books on the table show what has been my 
, occupation. And you want me to go back, not 
to yesterday, but ten, twenty, thirty years ago. 

My dear child, I cannot. Some of the past is 
clear to me—a day here and there I remember 
| clearly—all my evenings at the Hall of Science: 
my lessons with you: those I remember. But 
to recall days passed in meditation and absorbing 
| Study is not possible. No—no—I cannot even try.’ 

He spoke with a little distress, as if the very 

thought of the necessary effort troubled him. 

‘Believe me, my dear Master, said Elsie, ‘1 
| would not vex you. Only for some of the things 

which you do remember. For instance, the world 
| always wants to know about the private fortunes 
| of its great men. Your own affairs, you told me 
| once, are in the hands of a—Mr—Mr—what is his 
name ?’ 

‘Dering—Dering. A very well known solicitor. 
| His office is in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn—he 
-manages my money matters. I am, I believe, 
| what the world calls wealthy.’ 

‘That gives you independence and the power of 

working for Humanity, does it not ?’ 
| ‘It does? said the Scourge and Destroyer 


i 


ip, ‘There, my dear child, is my whole life for you. 
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of Property, unconscious of the incongruity. 
‘Dering, my solicitor, is, I believe, a very honest 
man. asiew in his views—wedded to the old 
school—quite unable to see the advance of the 
tide. But trustworthy. He belongs to a tribe 
which is indispensable so long as Property is 
suffered to exist.’ 

*Yes—only so long. 

out hand in hand.’ 

‘And magistrates,” he added with enthusiasm. 
‘And Courts of Justice and prisons. And crimi- 
nals, because the chief incentive to crime will be 
destroyed. What a glorious world without a law, 
or a lawyer, or a policeman !’ 

‘Mr Dering, is it? Why, my dear Master, I 
know something about Mr Dering. My brother 
Athelstan was articled to him. He became a 
managing clerk for him. Then there was trouble 
about a cheque. Something was wrong about it. 
He was unjustly blamed or suspected, and he 
left the House. I wonder,. now, whether you 
could throw any light upon that business of the 
cheque ?” 

L my dear child? A single solitary cheque 
at a lawyer's office? How should I possibly 
know anything about it?” 

‘Oh! but you might remember this cheque, 
because, now I think of it, your own name was 
connected with it. Yes—it was. I am certain 
it was. The cheque was drawn in March in the 
year 1882—a cheque for seven hundred and 
twenty pounds, payable to your order—the order 
of Edmund Gray.’ 

‘A cheque for seven hundred and_ twenty 

unds? In March 1882? That must have 

en: yes—yes—that was about the time. Now, 
this is really most remarkable, child, most re- 
markable that you should actually hit upon a 
cheque—one of thousands issued from that office 
—which I should remember perfectly. Life is 
full of coincidences—one is always hearing odd 
things said, meeting faces which one knows.— 
Well, it is most remarkable, because I received 
acheque for that very amount at that very time 
from Dering. Oh! I remember perfectly. It 
was when I had a scheme—I thought it then, 
being younger than I am now—a very good 
scheme indeed. It was intended for the gradual 
destruction of Property. I did not understand 
at that time so fully as I do now the rising of 
the tide and the direction of the current which 
is steadily advancing to overwhelm Property 
without any feeble efforts on my part. Yet my 
scheme was good so far as it went, and it might 
have been started with good effect, but for the 
apathy of the workers. You see, they were not 
educated up to it. I had already begun upon my 
scheme by advancing to certain working men 
sums which should make them independent of 
their employers until they should have produced 
enough to sell directly, without the aid of an 
employer, at their own co-operative stores. Un- 
fortunately, most of them drank the money : the 
few who used it i ong 4 instead of backing 
up their fellow-workmen, became themselves em- 
ployers, and are now wealthy. Well, I thought 

would extend this method. I thought that if 
I got together a chosen band—say, of seventy or 
so—and if, after teaching them and educating 
them a bit, I gave them, say, ten pounds apiece, 
to tide them over the first few weeks, that I 


Property and lawyers will 


might next open a distributive and co-operative 
store for them, and so take the first step to 
abolishing the middle-man—the man of trade.’ 

‘I see; and so you drew the money for that 
—— y 

‘Yes. But, as I told you, I was obliged to 
abandon my scheme. The men were not suffi- 
| ciently advanced. They listened: they professed 
great willingness to receive the money ; but they 
gave me no encouragement to hope that they 
would carry out my plan. So it fell through. 
And the men remain to this day with their 
/employers. And so—you see—I never used the 
money. I remember that I had the cheque 
cashed in ten-pound notes for the purpose.’ 

‘What became of the notes?” 

‘I don’t know. They are in the Bank, I 
suppose—wandering about the world. I gave 
+them back to Dering,’ 

‘Oh! my dear Master’—Elsie sprang to her 
feet and laid a sheet of paper on the table—‘ this 
is most Providential! I cannot tell you what 
a dreadful cause of trouble this cheque has been 
to us. It has half ruined my brother’s life. 
For Heaven’s sake, write it all down for me. 
Quick ! quick ! before you forget it all.’ 


AUSTRALIAN SHARK TALES. 


In a previous page of this Journal (p. 540), in an 
article on ‘Australian Snake, Yarns,’ the writer 
referred shortly to the most common members 
of the snake family in Australia. In the present 
number I may be permitted to refer to the 
Sharks which frequent our coasts and harbours. 
We have plenty of fine fish here; and fishing is 
a pastime that is thoroughly enjoyed along our 
coastal towns. The shark is the pest of the 
fisherman. He eats the bait. He catches himself 
on the hook, and the fisherman has a hard and 
dirty fight to kill the shark and to remove the 
hook. He makes boating dangerous, and sea- 
bathing to be avoided, so far at least as the open 
sea is concerned. In offering this contribution, 
I do not pose as a naturalist. My know- 
ledge of sharks is not greater than that of 
any newspaper reader. I have been informed 
that they are warm-blooded, with seven rows of 
erectile teeth, and that they are very voracious, 
I have heard that they will not eat a black man, 
but that they are particularly attentive to a white 
one if he happens to get into the water. What 
I wish my readers to understand is that I have 
a friend and neighbour who is by trade a diver. 
The following tales come directly from his lips 
to my ears. My friend the diver is passably 
educated, sober, hard-working, intelligent, and 
observant. His duties are varied and various, 
At one time he is engaged on a sunken ship; 
at another at a sunken rock. He may be deepen- 
ing a channel, enlarging a harbour, or laying the 
foundation of a bridge. He may possibly be 
engaged in ‘jumping’ a hole in the solid rock, 
and then inserting a charge of dynamite. The 
dynamite is discharged by electricity, the diver 
‘having taken care in the meantime to remove 
himself sufficiently from the scene of action. 
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It is not necessary here to do more than to 
refer to the diver’s dress. There are weights on 
the feet by which the diver can move about at 
the bottom; there is a helmet upon the head. 
The hands are bare, the sleeve of the dress being 
confined at the wrist by an elastic band, Air 
is pumped down from a boat on the surface, and 
the respired air escapes by a valve. The wages 
of my friend the diver are twenty shillings 
per day. This sum is probably larger than the 
wages of one who follows a similar occupation at 
‘home.’ The reason of the difference is not hard 
to ascertain. In Australia, the reward of labour 
is higher generally, and the dangers of this 
particular profession are considerably greater 
than those attending divers around the coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland. First, in fancy at 
all events, among these dangers are those attrib- 
utable to sharks, And here I draw upon the 
observation and address you in the language of 
my friend the diver : 


Sharks are very common all along the coast 
of Australia. They become more numerous, 
larger, and more voracious the nearer we go 
to the equator. 
voyages may often see them from the deck of 
their ship; but I see them in their native 
element. A day seldom passes when I am at 
work that I do not see some of these creatures. 
They do not seem to recognise a diver when 
clad in his diving dress as something which is 
good to eat. Probably he is mistaken for some 
other great sea-monster, with whom the shark 
would just as soon not measure his strength. 
At all events sharks rarely give us any active 
annoyance. At first, when we go into a new 
country, they exhibit some curiosity. They 
sometimes come and inspect us and our work, 
moving slowly around us without perceptible 
motion, and smelling at us like great dogs. It 
gives one a very horrible ‘ feeling of insecurity,’ I 
assure you, when one of these monsters of twelve 
or fourteen feet long runs his nose around your 
body, and without even a solitary ‘wag’ of his 
tail to indicate good-fellowship. The shark will 
swim away right enough when he has finished 
his inspection—at least, he always has done so 
with me—and although annoying, I can stand 
it now. Sometimes, when you go down of a 
morning, you will find half-a-dozen big and little 
sharks who have evidently selected the site of 
your operations as a camping-ground., This is 
awkward. Perhaps they have observed the dis- 
turbance at the bottom of the sea, and like marine 
constables they ‘are waiting for the fellow who 
made it, to run him in’ This is an awkward 


Passengers who make ocean | 


| After his rush away, he might return for further 


investigation. 

I have had many nasty adventures with sharks 
when pursuing my occupation; I recollect one 
that gave me a considerable shock. I had been 
engaged blowing up a reef of rocks so as to 
enlarge a little harbour on the coast. It was 
my duty to make the hole and put in the charge 
of dynamite. The charge was exploded in the 
evening after we left off work. On going down 
every morning I was accustomed to go over to 
a certain ledge which was always a good resting- 

lace for lobsters, Morning after morning I had 
invariably found a pair or more of these crusta- 
ceans, which I sent to the surface in a basket. 
On the morning to which I now refer, I walked 
straight to the ledge and ran my hand carefully 
along its lower side, I was surprised to find my 
hand scraping what I took to be the rock ; but 
I was surprised still more when I observed my 
hand groping within a foot of the mouth of a 
great shark which had retired to rest in this 
cavity. The shark must have been as much 
alarmed as I was, for it made one spring from 
its resting-place and disappeared in the dark 


| wall of ocean. The shock to me was greater than 
I could have believed, and even yet I do not care | 
to think about it much. It is hardly necessary” 


to say that I did not return to that ledge for 
lobsters for some time. 

On another occasion, a big fellow came along- 
side me where I was working. I stopped, of 
course, and stepped back quietly to let him pass, 
But he did not. He came nearer. I then thought 
he was curious, but soon found that another 
feeling than curiosity was moving him. As I 
retreated he still advanced, until I found myself 


jammed up against the rock. I could retreat no 


farther, and yet the brute came on determinedly. 
But instead of approaching me with his long 
nose—for you don’t see his jaws—he turned his 
side and began to rub up against me. I had 
a small ‘jumper’ in my hand, which I held with 
the point outwards against his skin, as I did not 
wish to have his rough skin scoring along my 
dress. It was something like what a cow would 
be rubbing against you. The iron on his skin 
was, however, the very thing he wanted, as he 
soon gave me to understand. I was kept there 
at least half an hour scratching that monster with 
the sharp iron. He took it like a pig, bending 
his body and turning over on his side so as to 
present a fresh surface to the jumper. I suppose 
he must have felt easier for the operation, for 
after a time he moved away. I had one or two 
further visits from him on following days, on 
each of which I was obliged to scratch him for 
a time. I think he must have recognised me 


experience, for these sharks do not clear off and as a kindly and effectual scratcher, I imagine 
admit your claim. They say all animals have | he was ages from some parasitical or skin 
a 


a fear of man; but sharks cannot recognise a | disease, to whic 


he may have fallen a victim. 


man in a diver’s costume. They neither oppose | Otherwise, I might be in that scratching billet 
nor assist us in our operations; they simply | still. 


ignore us. We have to be very careful, then, 


One of the boys who worked in the boat once 


walking round about these lazy pigs without inserted a charge of dynamite in a sheep’s head ; 


disturbing them. I have occasionally used a 


the charge was of course attached to the battery 


small crowbar as a weapon, and struck a small | by wire. After we had ‘knocked off, he threw 


shark on the nose when he was annoying me 
with his persistency. The shark will then turn 
and go off with a rush. I would not, however, 
like to try my crowbar on a shark ten feet long. 


| 
| 


\ 


in the sheep’s head. In about ten seconds the 
head was ‘taken in’ by a small shark. In ten 
seconds more there was an explosion, and frag- 


ments of shark were abundant. In certainly less Li 
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than a minute afterwards the sea was almost 
alive with sharks contending for a relic of their 
deceased kins-shark. This experience was, how- 
ever, obtained from the surface, and what I pride 
myself most on is that I see these creatures from 
below. 

I remember once I had the good fortune to see 
a battle between a pair of sharks, although at the 
time I did not by any means think the fortune 
‘good.’ It happened in this way. I was ‘down’ 
at the wreck of a ketch off the Illawarra Coast, in 
New South Wales, The boat was above me, as 
usual, keeping me supplied with air. I remember 
I was working with a crowbar, prising asunder 
the timbers of the broken vessel, which had sunk 
in such a position that it menaced vessels passing 
in and out of the harbour. All of a sudden 
something fell into the water above me. I did 
not know what it was at the time, but I learned 
afterwards that it was a waistcoat belonging to 
one of the men. It is wonderful when you are 
down in the water how plainly you can _ see 
anything above you—I mean in the water. You 


are covered with light upwards, and anything | 
ven a comparatively | 


dark catches the eye. E 
small fish makes a shadow which will attract 
attention. I saw the waistcoat almost as soon 
was it had touched the water. Quick as lightning, 
three or four sharks converged in towards that 
waistcoat. I hadn’t been thinking of them, and 
did not believe there was a shark within a mile 
of me. I was staggered for a second. At one 
moment there was no sign of them ; at the next, 
the sea seemed to be alive with these hideous 
creatures, curling and twisting above my head 
in the clear water. The pocket of the waistcoat 
contained a big silver watch, and this helped to 
sink the garment. However, before it had been 
well wetted, a big fellow of nine or ten feet long 
turned over and took in the waistcoat and the 
watch. He then sunk leisurely to the bottom 
and lay quietly, looking upwards. There was 
no chewing; waistcoat and watch were alike 
bolted. Then I thought the adventure was over, 
and I was about to resume my work. But I was 
destined to see more. I observed that two of the 
other and smaller sharks had suddenly engaged 
in combat. They rolled, they worried, they 
dodged. Sometimes they were above me in the 
water ; at other times they had descended till on 
a level with my head. There was no sound that 
I could hear; there was no disturbance in the 
water that I could perceive. Encased as I was 
in my diving dress, I would not have expected 
either to have heard sounds or felt vibration. 
Still the contest was terrific. The rolling of the 
animals in the still water was frightsome. In the 
conflict they moved farther and farther away 
from the place where I stood, until they dis- 
appeared in the great opaque wall of water which 
marks the horizon of the diver. As to the rest 
I can only conjecture. I presume one of them 
was killed, for I noticed the big fellow who had 
swallowed the waistcoat, and several other sharks, 
slide over in the direction which the combatants 
had taken. They had gone, I hoped, to pay their 
last respects to one of their friends—perhaps to 
bury him in their capacious maws. 


My friend the diver related many other tales, 
and imparted to me many curious circumstances 


of his life under the sea, to which at some other 
— I may be permitted to refer. Enough has 

een said to give us a glimpse of shark-life which 
it is not permitted for every man to see. 


THE DECK HAND. 
By Caarces Kine. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a feature of Herringbourne that the people 
always wanted something to lean against. As 
individuals they leant against walls; as a com- 
munity they were held up by the Church, the 
Brewery, and Hurley’s Fleet. When the Church 
had done its ‘teas’ and the Brewery its malting, 
the Fleet was a strong supporter. 

On a November afternoon, when the branches 
of the trees on the quay were black and bare, the 
water in the harbour a mud colour, and the 
blocks on the rigging of the moored ships stood 
out like warts against a cold gray sky, Genth 
Hurley, the Fleet owner, was doing what all 
owners do—he was paying a sinack’s crew their 
poundage. The smack had just come up, and the 
crew, in duffels, guernseys, and sou’-westers, were 
scattered about the office. They were a stalwart 
set of men, with basin-cropped heads and shaved 
necks, Some had leone their shifting bags 
ashore, and, with the cheerful ease of men who 
had not washed for eight weeks, sat on the tops 
of them. One big fellow, seated thus, nursed on 
his sea-boots a boy so small and black that he 
looked as if he had justed dropped down a flue. 
He was the cook, 

‘Well, skipper,’ said Genth, as he put first one 
and then another little pile of money on his 
desk, ‘what sort of weather have you had ?” 

‘Well, owner,’ said the skipper, who was feel- 
ing about his head for a chaw of tobacco, which 
he had dabbed at his sou’-wester and lost in 
his hair. ‘I1’ll speak the truth. It wos b’isterus. 
A tree reeved sail an’ the little jib nearly all the 
time, an’ mountins o’ sea on the Dogger, Also 
a most unfortinate sarcumstance : acomin’ home, 
poor Billy Dabbs nearly had his bows stove in 
with the mainsul bume.’ 

‘I see,’ said Genth, ‘you are a man short. I’m 
sorry about poor Billy. Perhaps one of you will 
take him his poundage? You'll have to ship 
another man, Holmes.—Here’s your money, my 
lads.’ 

He laid the last little pile of money on his 
desk. One by one the crew claimed their own. 
When all were paid, and the sound of the last 
pair of sea-boots had died on the pavement, 
Genth started to put the books right. He was 
about eight-and-twenty, with dark hair, dark 
eyes, and a plain earnest face. Before he had 
finished, the soft illumination of the setting sun 
had tinted the muddy water that eddied against 
the bridge. When the red-tiled roofs on the 
opposite side were a glowing orange he heard a 
knock. ‘Come in!’ he cried. 

The invitation met no prompt response. There 
was a fumble with the handle, a fatiguing wiping 
of feet on the flags, then as if by electricity the 
door flew open. 

‘Well?’ said Genth. ‘What is it?’ 

‘IT have come,’ said the visitor, ‘about a berth 
—on a smack.’ 
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‘It’s no use coming to me, my man,’ said 
Hurley. ‘You must go to the skippers. I don’t 
ship any one.’ 

‘The skippers, said the other; ‘why, they’d 
laugh at me. I don’t believe they ’d have me for 
ballast. Yet they’d have given something for a 
nod from me once. I had no need then to come 
like a beggar to the Fleet—not I. You know 
that, Hurley’ 

For the first time Genth looked up. His pen 
dropped from his fingers and made a great blot 
on the neatly ruled page. ‘Tom Harrington !’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘ All that is left of him,’ said the arrival with a 
smile, that seemed to court some sort of praise 
for the remains: ‘rather shady, down at the heel, 
pockets empty, shorn of his splendour, but Tom 
Harrington still’ 

Genth surmised as much. Tom Harrington 
was the son of a Herringbourne solicitor. The 
old lawyer had worked hard to save money ; his 
son, to spend it. In three or four years Tom 
Harrington had spent the accumulations of thirty 
or forty. Yet he had been more fortunate than 
Genth Hurley, for he had won from Genth the 
woman he loved. As Genth iooked at Harrington, 
the change in the latter startled him. There 
still existed the cut of the man, trimness, jaunti- 
ness. His hands were still small and white, his 
face handsome. But the fire in the shifty blue 
eyes burnt low; they were encircled by dark 
hollow rims, and the full red lips were a shade 
blue and tremulous. He was Genth’s age, but 
looked older. He liad lost a lot of health in the 
shearing process. 

‘I was told,’ said Hurley, ‘you were going the 
ace. But I never thought it was so bad as this. 
*m sorry’ 

‘Don’t—doun’t preach ; I get enough of that at 

home.’ 

Genth’s dark eyes unconsciously hardened. 
* How were you brought to this?’ he asked. 

‘Cs and Bs—Cards and Billiards, and, inci- 
dentally, Bs and Ss. In my time I have backed 
many horses. If they’d won [ shouldn't have 
been here. Understand, I’m not the only one— 
plenty have been broke besides me. In gentle- 
manly games, too. All of us love sport. It is 
the backbone of England. I can’t see it’s my 
fault ; it’s the old man’s,’ 

Genth looked at him inquiringly. 

‘If the old man didn’t mean me to live like a 
gentleman, why did he make a gentleman of me ? 
Why did he send me to a tip-top school, vive me 
first-class ideas, and then die and not leave me 
enough money to develop these first-class ideas ? 
That puzzles me. Now, if I hadn’t been a soft fool ; 
if I had married a woman who had got a bit ’—— 

Genth’s eyes grew harder. He picked up his 
pen and slowly drew a sheet of blotting paper 
over the ink-blot. ‘How is your wife?’ he said 
abruptly. 


‘Oh, Nell is all right. She takes in a bit of | 


dress-making and millinery. She was always a 
handy girl with her fingers. But somehow trade 
has fallen off with her; so I’m forced to do 
something.—Oh, you needn’t look at me like that! 
I have tried before. I tried once for a place as 
billiard-marker ; but some other fellow got there 
before me, and I had all the trouble for nothing. 
But when it comes to your last loaf’ —— 


‘My good !’—— 

‘It’s time to wake up; so I thought of the 
Fleet. When there is nothing else doing, eve 
one thinks of the Fleet ; and if you have a berth 
ready for me to jump into, why, I’m your man, 
He had suddenly set more than a ballast value on 
himself, It showed that Harrington was still 
mercurial, 

‘Well,’ said Genth, ‘a vessel came in this after- 
noon, the Comet. One of the men, a deck hand, 
was injured by the boom. You can go in her, if 
you like,’ 

Harrington looked by no means elated. It was 
evident that one of the last things he expected 
was to be taken at his word. He had hoped for 
something better ; an easier job, perhaps a loan. 
‘I’m sure,’ he said, ‘I don’t know whether I’m 
strong enough. I could try it.’ 

‘You could, said Genth grimly. ‘If you give 
this note to John Holmes, the skipper of the 
Comet, he ’1l take you.’ 

‘Thankee,’ said Harrington, but by no means 
gracefully. Then he stood a moment, fidgeted, 
and coughed, 

‘Yes,’ said Genth, who easily read these tokens, 
‘I’ll advance you a month’s pay. Here is half; 
the rest I’ll send to your wife. If she wants 
more while you are at sea, she shall have it.’ 

‘Why can’t I take the lot? asked Harrington 
querulously. ‘Cau’t you trust me ?’ 

‘I’m afraid not.’ 

‘Good-afternoon,’ said the budding smacksman, 
and he turned on his heel. 

‘Stop a minute, said Genth. ‘Take the money. 
I thought you might be tempted.—And now 
listen, Tom. If you do go, I wish you luck. 
Make one trip, and directly your foot again 
touches Herringbourne quay, i will find you 
sumething better. Here is my hand on it, 

The angry flush on Harrington's face died 
away; the shifty look in his eyes vanished, 
and his form suddenly straightened—for a time 
only. Then the old expression came back, his 
shoulders drooped, and muttering something, he 
shambled out. When he was gone, Genth rest- 
lessly paced the office. His successful rival had 
come to this! He thought of a little house 
on a hill and a garden overlooking the sea, 
where old Ned Hall, the retired master of a 
floating light, had eked out his pension and his 
life. And sweet Nelly Hall of the laughing 
blue eyes and chestnut hair! Were those eyes 
now dim, the cheeks careworn, the fingers? 
With a sigh he closed his books, put the key 
in the office-door, and paler than usual, stepped 
out upon the pavement, 


PROVERBS IN CHAUCER. 


Is it not Lord Chesterfield who declares that it 
is an indication of low breeding for one to cite 
proverbs or familiar sayings? Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, Many a proverb, as 
| old perhaps as intelligent mankind, and known 
alike to Greek and barbarian, Jew and Gentile, 
| contains more wisdom or wit than may be found 
in the whole series of the over-estimated Chester- 
field Letters. There is a directness in proverbs 
and apothegms which is admirably calculated to 
carry conviction to the most ordinary mind, 
| While elaborate disquisitions usually fall flat and 
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are disregarded. In order that they should be 


readily retained in the memory, they are fre- 
vm 
ilf 


uently alliterative or in the form of jin 
rhyme, as, for example, in the proverbs, ‘ V 
waste makes woful want,’ and 

‘Great cry and little woo’,’ 
As the sutor said when he scrapit the soo. 

Sometimes they have had their source in fables 
or popular tales, as in the saying of ‘Dog in the 
manger’ and ‘Who will bell the cat?’ One of 
the most entertaining features of the ever-fresh 
romance of Don Quixote is honest Sancho’s happy 
use of the proverbs for which his country is pre- 
eminent. Chaucer, the Father of English poetry 
—who was certainly a well-bred gentleman—was 
very partial to proverbs, and employs them very 
freely in all his writings; and Mr Willibald 
Haeckel, of Leipzig, has recently published his 
‘inaugural dissertation’ on the proverbs cited 
by Chaucer, which he wrote as a candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D. from the university of 
Erlangen. Mr Haeckel treats’ the proverbs under 
thirteen headings, such as, ‘ Love and Friendship,’ 
‘Fortune and Misfortune,’ ‘ Poverty and Riches ;’ 
and his references to corresponding sayings 
in different countries are fairly representative, 
though he seems to have confined himself to 
European gnomologists. He might with great 
advantage have extended his researches to col- 
lections of “Asiatic proverbs, such as Gentius’s 
translations of the aphorisms of Sa’di, the illus- 
trious Persian poet and philosopher (thirteenth 
century); the fourteenth chapter of Sir William 
Jones's admirable Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry, where the several Persian gnomologists 
are enumerated and many beautiful sentences are 
cited ; the learned Burckhardt’s Arabic proverbs ; 
and a number of other works. 

But even well-known European collections of 


proverbs have been passed over: the Havarnaal, | 


ascribed by the Edda to Odin; Howell’s Parae- 
miographia, the oldest English assemblage, which, 
however, has been popularly superseded by Ray’s 
Proverbs, first printed in 1672, which is a some- 
what fuller though not a very choice collection ; 
Bland’s rendering of the Adagia of Erasmus 
seh illustrated by examples from the Spanish, 
talian, French, and English languages, 

Two things will probably surprise any ordinary 
person who may chance to read this brochwre— 
namely, the number of proverbs current at the 
present day which were also in vogue in the days 
of Chaucer, and the identity of the familiar 
sayings of all European peoples. Thus, our 

roverb, ‘Many men, many minds,’ is cited 

y Chaucer, ‘As many hedes, as many wittes 
been’ (Squire's Tale); ‘A boaster and a liar, are 
cousins-german’ is thus expressed in Troylus: 
‘A vauntour and a lyar, al is oone ;’ ‘Every Jack 
will have his Jill’ (or, ‘ Like draws to like’) ; 
Ne noon so gray a goos goth in the lake, 
As sayest thou wol be withouten a make [mate]. 
Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
Not infrequently our poet cites the same proverb 
in different poems, as in the case of ‘The more 
haste, the less speed,” which is thus variously 
expressed : 
The proverb saith, in wikked haste is no profyt. 
Tale of Melibeus. 
Wikked haste doth no profyt.—Parson’s Tale. 
Hastif man ne wanteth nevere care.—T'roylus. 


Mr Haeckel strangely omits the Latin proverb, 
‘Festina lente, in connection with ‘He hastith 
wele that wisly can abyde’ (Mel.), which reap- 
pears in Troylus. Our familiar saw that ‘There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it’ 
was in Chaucer’s time, ‘There ben moo [more] 
sterres, God wot, than a paire’ (Parl. of Foules) ; 
while ‘Every man knows best where his own 
shoe pinches’ is in the Merchant's Tale, ‘I woot 
best wher wryngeth me my scho,’ The Latin pro- 
verb, ‘Bis dat qui cito dat,’ is in Prol. to Legend: 

Whoso yeveth a yifte, or dooth a grace, 
Do it bytime, his thank ys wel the more, 


One of Chaucer’s finest passages, the first line 
of which Mr Haeckel cites as a proverb, with 
little justification, 

Love wil not ben constreyned by maystrie ; 

Whan maystrie commith, the god of love anon 

Beteth his winges, and farewel, he is gone— 
Franklin's Tale, 


has been boldly stolen—‘ convey, the wise it call’ 
—by no less a poet than Edmund Spenser 
(Faerie Queene) : 

Ne may love ben compeld by maistery ; 

For soone as maistery comes, sweet Love anone 

Taketh his nimble winges, and farewel, away is gone. 


Following either Spenser or Chaucer, the witty 
author of Hudibras has thus amplified the thought: 
Love, that’s too generous t’ abide 

To be against its nature tied ; 
For where ’tis of itself inclined 
It breaks out when it is confined, 
And, like the soul, its harbourer, 
Debarred the freedom of the air, 
Disdains against its will to stay, 
But struggles out and flies away. 


The plagiarisms of Pope are by no means few ; 
but he was generally careful to lay obsolete or 
obscure poets under contribution. This is how 
he has filched from Chaucer : 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies. 

The proverb, or truism, that ‘Fortune is 
changeable’ (Knights Tale) Mr Haeckel parallels 
from Hazlitt’s collection: ‘Fortune is variant, 
ever turning her wheel;’ and ‘Women, wind, 
and fortune are ever changing,’ from Le Roux, 


Kadler, and many other gnomologists. The 
unfortunate King James I. of Scotland has a fine 
passage on the mutability of Fortune in his 
King’s Quair (or Book) : 


For sothe it is, that, on her tolter quhele, 

Every wight cleverith in his stage, 

And failyng foting oft quhen her lest rele, 

Sum up, sum down, is non estate nor age 
Ensured more the Prynce than the page ; 

So uncouthly her wurdes [destinies] she divideth, 
Namely in youth, that seildum ought provideth. 


In the old play of The Triumph of Honour we 
read that 


She but jests with man as in mischance, 

Abhors all courtesy, flouting him still 

With some small touch of good, or seeming good, 
Midst of his mischief; which vicissitude 

Makes him straight doff his armour and his fence 
He had prepared before to break her strokes. 

| And Defoe, in a scathing letter to Lord Havers- 
/ham: ‘Fate makes footballs of men; kicks 


/some up-stairs and some down; some are ad- 
, vanced without honour, others suppressed without 
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infamy ; some are raised without merit, some 
crushed without crime; and no man knows by 
the beginning of things whether his course shall 
issue in a peerage or a pillory.’ 

The anonymous author of the oldest extant 
Hindu drama, Mrichichati, anticipated Defoe by 
more than two thousand years : 


Fate views the world 
A scene of mutual and perpetual struggle, 
And sports with life as if it were a wheel 
That draws the limpid water from the well. 
For some are raised to affluence, some depressed 
In want, and some are borne awhile aloft, 
And some hurled down to wretchedness and woe. 


Again: ‘O Fate! thou sportest with the for- 
tunes of mankind like drops of water trembling 
on the lotus leaf.’ 

The twenty-first proverb cited by Mr Haeckel, 
from Troylus— 


It is seyde men maketh oft a yerd [a staff] 
With which the maker is hymself ybeten— 


may be compared with ‘He who diggeth a pit 
for another may fall into it himself ;’ while Nos. 
22 and 22a, ‘Joy aftir woo, and woo aftir glad- 
nesse’ (Knight’s Tale), and ‘ Aftir woo, I rede us 
to be mery’ (Ibid.), have parallels in most coun- 
tries, and recall the comforting scriptural passage 
(Ps. xxx. 5), ‘Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.’ 

In the section on Poverty and Riches we have 
this saw (Man of Law’s Tale) : 


If thou be pore, thy brother hateth thee, 
And alle thy frendes fleeth fro thee. 


So, too, saith the Persian proverb, ‘A man with- 
out money is fatherless;’ and again, ‘The sun 
never shines auspiciously on the man without 
money.’ And with reference to the quest of 
riches, we have the saying, so characteristic of 
Chaucer’s time, when falconry was the all-engross- 
ing pastime: ‘With empty hond men may noon 
hawkes lure’ (Prol. Wife of Bath’s Tale), which is 
exactly paralleled in Erasmus’s Praise of Folly : 
‘Vacuis manibus non facile falecones revocantur.’ 
The Spaniards have the analogous proverb, ‘He 
that would gain the wealth of the Indies must 
take with him the wealth of the Indies.” And 
Samuel Rowley, in his quaint tract, The Search for 
Money (1609), says: ‘Think ye to catch fish with 
an unbaited hook, or take a whale with a pe’ 
net? Then may ye return with a bare hook and 
an empty purse.’ 

Our poet often cites the proverbs ascribed to 
the sage Hebrew king, as in the Tale of Melibeus : 


‘Solomon saith, that al thinges obeyen to money ;’ | 


which has its very echo in Shakespeare: ‘If 
money go before, all ways do lie open ;’ and 


L’Estrange says: ‘Money does all things ; for it | 


gives and it takes away, it makes honest men 


and knaves, fools and philosophers, and so for- | 


ward, mutatis mutandis, to the end of the chapter.’ | 


A Persian writer, Nakhshabi (c. 1326), calls money 
‘the traveller who understands all languages.’ 
And Aristophanes divertingly hits off the inter- 


ested respect paid to the possessors of wealth : 


Why, what a plague friends are on these occasions ! 
One hatches them in swarms when one gets money. 
They nudge my sides and pat me on the back, 

And smother me with tokens of affection ; 

Men bow to me I never saw before, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And all the pompous dawdlers in the square 

Find me the very centre of attraction. 

The apostle Paul’s dictum that ‘the love of 
money is the root of all evil’ is cited by Chaucer 
in the Prologue to the Pardoner’s Tale, in Melibeus, 
and in the Parson’s Tale. Sa’di says: ‘ Covetous- 
ness sews up the eyes of cunning, and brings 
both bird and fish into the net.’ The well-worn 
saw, that ‘The fool’s bolt is soon shot,’ thus finds 
expression in the Romance of the Rose : 

Every wise man, out of drede, 

Can kepe his tunge til .e se nede ; 

And fooles can not holde her [their] tunge ; 
A fooles belle is soone runge. 

Another proverb cited by our poét, ‘A fool 
may ek a wyse man ofté gy de" (Troylus), recalls 
the lines in the fine old ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Canterbury : 

Now cheer up, Sir Abbot; did you never hear yet 

That a fool he may learn a wise man wit? 

And there is a corresponding saw, ‘A knave may 
help an honest man.’ 

We have seen that undue haste is condemned 
by the proverbial lore of most countries ; but it 
does not appear that Chaucer employs any saying 
directly in favour of patience, a virtue which 
Oriental sages are never weary of recommending. 
The Persians have a pretty proverb, ‘ Patience 
is bitter, but it bears sweet fruit ;’ and the Turks, 
‘Mid bitter sorrows patience show, for ’tis the 
key of gladness.’ Our poet makes use of the saw, 
‘To make a virtue of necessity,’ in the Knight's 
Tale, the Squire’s Tale, and Troylus. It is also 
used by Rabelais, Shakespeare (7'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona), and Dryden (Palamon and Arcite). 

The virtue of contentment has been a favour- 
ite theme of philosophers in all ages. Chaucer 
has (Romance of the Rose) : 

Suffisaunce alle oonly 

Makith man to lyve richely, 
which has its parallels in Le Roux: ‘Car suffi- 
sance fait richesse, et convoitise fait povresse,’ 
and ‘Contentement passe richesse.’ Selman, a 
Persian sage, says: ‘I asked an experienced 
elder who had profited by his knowledge of the 
world, “ What course should I pursue to obtain 
prosperity?” He replied : “Contentment—if you 
are able, practise contentment.”’ 


THE TOUCH OF PAIN. 


Sprine laughs for gladness of her buds upcurled, 

Her myriad songs and hues and odours rare, 

And, faint for utter bliss, Summer’s noon air 
Lies hushed; the loud winds in their dances whirled 
Shout Autumn’s glee, until the force far-hurled 

* Of Winter's keen delight over the bare 

And bending forests flies; all seasons share 

The joy that wells from out the heart o’ the world. 


So dream young souls, unsmitten of sharp years, 
Till in the way uprises One, and lays 
The mazic of his touch on eyes and ears, 
And Spring laments, and Summer swoons to dying, 
And wailing Autumn leads where Winter frays 
The heaven and shakes the earth with frenzied 
crying. B. M. F. 
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